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It does help us to see, however, that knowing is not the same thing as 
known object seen from a different angle ; the ' act ' is radically dif- 
ferent from 'content.' 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



REJOINDER. 

The above analysis by Mr. Pitkin of my position on transmental 
reference as set forth in the Review in a recent discussion, 1 — a dis- 
cussion called forth by a criticism from Mr. Pitkin of an earlier article 
of mine, 2 — seems to me carefully drawn and in substance correct. 
He has found the essential points in the matter and has clearly stated 
the issue. I do not wish to contest his findings as such ; I do wish, 
however, to dissent from the implications he would draw from these 
findings. I cannot see in my position the inherent difficulties which 
Mr. Pitkin discovers there, and it is to these supposed difficulties that 
I venture to refer. In my reply I shall endeavor to take up substan- 
tially in the order of their presentation these difficulties as set forth. 

My critic first urges that my view of intention makes the extramental' 
world include all past and future pleasures and plans. To this I cheer- 
fully agree, and will add all present pleasures and pains as well. I 
would insist that all affective states exist not merely as pure affective 
states, but as affection plus knowledge, and that they all appear in an 
objective form. Pure joy as such can no more be experienced (at least 
in adult consciousness, as we know it) than pure redness. 

It is an object that the joy is referred to, and it is given thereby a 
transmentality. The headache of yesterday is a transmental thing. 
It is something located somewhere and at some time. So, too, is the 
present headache. It is not headache iiberhaupt, but this definite 
headache now and here. As far as I recognize it I give it this trans- 
mental setting, just as truly as I give a transmental setting to the 
paper on which I am now writing. I, of course, will admit that head- 
ache in a very true sense may be called a subjective affair, since I 
alone can experience this particular headache. This is true of all my 
bodily sensations. Yet in the sense in which I am using the term, the 
transmental attitude is present in just the same way that it is present in 
my perception of an object outside my body. 

1 " The Intention of the Noetic Psychosis," May, 1906. 

2 " Is Subjective Idealism a Necessary Point of View of Psychology?" Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. II, p. 229. 

3 1 believe transmental is the expression better suited to express my own idea. 
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To sum up my thought here. What I am contending for is that all 
consciousness, whatever its nature, has in it a content of some sort, 
and this content is by its very nature transmental. Pure experience, 
in other words, does not exist, so far as we know. It may be seen here 
that my use of transmental, extramental, and objective, is not to be 
taken as the opposite of subjective, if by subjective is implied that 
which is locked within the individual's experience, as, for example, a 
bodily feeling. Yet it is equally true that these states of conscious- 
ness must have an objective side in order to exist, just as truly as the 
pencil in my hand, or the dray horse on the street. 

In a certain sense it is true that everything transcending the present 
moment is transmental, and I would urge that the present moment 
cannot be known merely in its immanency. Yet, on the other hand, I 
would deny that in the sense in which Mr. Pitkin is using transmental 
these objects are out of the mind. If I reverse the meaning of extra- 
mentality in doing this I believe that the meaning should be so re- 
versed. I believe it to be impossible to conceive the mind as actually 
going outside itself to a non-mental object. Yesterday's experience, 
whether a headache, or the sight of Niagara, is, of course, present in 
a certain sense, yet my recognition of it as belonging to yesterday is 
an attitude of transmentality. The recall is a restating of the past 
experience in a way which is not identical with the original impres- 
sion. I agree with Mr. Pitkin that there are different types of given- 
ness, but fail to see how my view denies these. 

Mr. Pitkin finds that my discussion has raised the question of the 
relation between psychological and logical analyses. I quite agree 
with him, but cannot find that the disadvantage is on the side of psy- 
chology, inadequate as its attempts may be. I believe that it is the 
province of psychology to translate into terms of actual experience 
such logical categories as I have discussed, and to find their reality as 
experiences of muscle-states does not take away from their value. The 
intention psychologically, however, must be the experience of inten- 
tion. It can never be, as Mr. Pitkin seems to think my treatment 
implies, mere persistent experience ; it must be experience of persist- 
ence. I do, however, believe that out of persistent experiences comes 
genetically the experience of persistence. At any given moment they 
are not to be treated as identical, however. 

I believe that Mr. Pitkin draws a wrong inference from my state- 
ment which he quotes concerning Paris. I cannot consider a recall 
in memory as being a mere persistence in consciousness of a former 
experience. By memory I understand that, added to that persistence, 
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is the knowledge that it has persisted, or that it has come again into 
consciousness, having been previously experienced. 

Again, I must protest that there is in my mind no such distinction 
as Mr. Pitkin makes between objects and the extramental. He asserts 
that will, effort, attention, illusion, sweetness, and so forth are objects 
but not extramental, while atoms, nerve-cells, ether vibrations, are ob- 
jects by contrast with psychic states. That such a distinction is made 
I do not dispute, but from my present point of view I do not wish to 
make it, — I do not believe that it can validly be made. I would 
assert that will, effort, etc., are never experienced as such, but that 
objects are experienced in which there are will relations, sweet prop- 
erties, etc. If I introspect in regard to an illusion that I have experi- 
enced, it is a particular illusion, not illusion as such. In other words, 
we never experience consciousness, but objects in consciousness, and 
in this sense objects and the transmental become identical. 

Finally, as to the last criticism, which holds that I have set up a 
theory in which I have made knowledge itself an aspect of its own 
content, I fear that in the brief space allowed I cannot adequately 
reply. 

Suffice it to say, however, that knowledge, or experience, is presented 
to us entirely in terms of its objects. What we call book is likewise 
knowledge of book, and I do not in the moment of knowing know 
that I know. In a succeeding moment I may recognize the book as 
an object of past experience, but I never have actually given in any 
experience knowledge plus book, simply book, or image of book. I 
do not believe that we ever experience an act apart from a content ; 
the ' act ' of attention, for example, is merely an experience which is 
related to and forms a constituent part of an experience which is of 
necessity objective. 

The act of knowledge exists as an experienced fact only in terms of 
an object of knowledge; knowledge itself, or consciousness, or experi- 
ence (call it what you will), is the pure being of the universe, the ulti- 
mate non-experienced reality which never in its purity can be brought 
before consciousness. Yet it is that which conditions all reality and 
through which the objective world appears, and by which this world is 
guaranteed a real existence. Stephen S. Colvin. 

University of Illinois. 



